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ABSTRACT 

During the 1971-1972 school year, 808 pupils enrolled 
in fourth and fifth grade regular classes in 24 schools participated 
in the Talking Typewriter Program. The design of the program placed 
two classes at the instructional site every six weeks. After 
completion of the six-week phase of the program, these classes 
returned to their home schools and entered the 150 day follow-up 
phase of the program. The pupils received approximately fifteen 
minutes of instruction each day on the Talking Typewriter, 
Information was presented to the children audibly and visually, and 
the Talking Typewriters responded to the children, providing a 
constant flow of responses, A random sample of six schools was 
selected to evaluate the program. Sane of the results indicated that 
on the basis of post-program reading vocabulary and reading 
comprehension scores better than one out of four pupils in the sample 
population narrowed the discrepancy between their performance levels 
and reading expectancies to 1,0 or less grade equivalent units. 
Average gain in comprehension grade equivalent units was 5 months in 
an average service period of 25,46 days. It was reconmended that the 
Talking Typewriter Program continue, (WR) 
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I. INTPODDCT^ON 

T!ic Talkin;' Tyj]i*\;iitcr Prof.ra.. iids been o]>orativc in t!ic 
Cleveland Public Schools as a strutcj»y to i?']>r(n'e tbc roacnn^: 'Kills 
of identified fourtli jrade jujnls m ]? Title 1 Sciiouls. A responsive 
and autotclic^ environnent au?.!^iC!itcd by "'elected materials, s])ecial 
tea^^iiino techniijues, the cxj)ertise of trained staff and individualized 
tutorin;', forn liie core of a desij^n j:e?»rcd tov;a?'d tiio rer oval of read- 
ing: frustrations wliica nany cliildrcn have faced throurhout the prinary 
prades. 

A* Needs and Rationale 

Authorities in tiie field of learning', heiiaviors empnasizc 
the recognition of individual learning! modalities. Many pupils 
adjust to the core readinj: process and naKe satisfactory prop.ress. 
There renain pupils i;hose learning: modalities require a different 
approach which may not have been r.et as they noved throuj^h the 
prades, I'or the child who has not niet success in the re<mlar cJass- 
roon with additional remediatory assistance, a cJianpe in the direc* 
tion of tlic approach to readinj* deficiencies is indicated. 

The laJking Typewriter offers an efficient educational 
stratep.y with a different learning environment. It conbines struc- 
tured materials peared toward mastery of beliavioral objectives to 
promote chanj',es in attitudes as well as positive changes in reading 

liMoore, 0. K., **Autotelic, Responsive r.nvironmcnts for Hxceptional Children" 
in 0. J. Ilarve> (bd.) i;xperienco> Structure, and Adaptability . New York. 
Sprinj^er Publishing Co., Pp. IfrJ-Zlo. 



directions. It utilizes a response to vhuial and kinesthetic 
signals as one positive facot. 

Critical numbers of anJiviuuals are vaablc to move 
into the maiiif.trcau of life witli skills deemed necessary to 
employability . Poor readiiij^ sl.iils have been identified as 
the crucial lack for those v;ho rcirain unenployablc, TJie 
child, identified as a readin,", failure at the end of the third 
grade, beconcs a focal point of concern is a potential future 
dropout . 

Mctfessel and Sens project one useful prouping of 
the characteristics of a low achiever as "learning style" ^* 
They state: 

Low achievers characteristically demonstrate a 
co;^nitjve learnin^^ style that respoiuls more to 
visual and kinesthetic sij:nals than to oral or 
written stimuli . 

Rationale for this program rests upon certain key 

factors demonstrated to be critical to optimal learning: 

establishment of a responsive environment 

. utilization of multi-sensor)' techniques 

. positive learning reinforcement through 
successful learning experiences 

♦ self-pacing of instruction 

. prescriptive teaching based on diagnostic data 
. flexibility and versatility of teaching resources 



Metfessel, Newton S. and Seng, Mark W. "Correlates With the School 
Success and Failure of fciconoroically Disadvantaged Children". 
Re ading for the Disadvantaged . International Reading Association. 
Harcour^ Brace and World, Inc. New York, 1970. P. 76. 



Generally, this program seeks ijnrovc rcpciii^r 
competencies of dihudwintaf^ed c!ii idren in ^viCiq 4 in Cleveland 
Public Schools whose needs ihdicn'e a different approacli. 

Specifically, poals for the pror,r:i;.i include: 

1. To iriprove the rcadihi» skill of punils v.ith 
serious rcadin<; dis::';iliti{.'S in an effort to 
brin^ then un to an anpronriato level for 
their renuinf; cxiK'Ctancy \>hica shali he 
detcniiined uy the i;ond-Tinkcr forriula. 

Two criteria will be considered indicative o£ 

app ropri ate f un c t i on i n i^, : 

a. Independent performance by the pupil in 
terms of using tlic materials in his regu- 
lar classroom 

b. Achievement on standardized tests and in- 
ventories within appropriate level for 
reading expectancy as described in Chart 
I. 

2. Improvement of parental involvement and support- 
ive efforts with reinforcement of the remediation 
process 

3. Upgrading of teacher competency in the teaching 
of reading to the child with a reading handicap 

4. Establishment of more positive rapport with the 
school communit} . 

B. Historical Background 

Current reading programs in Cleveland Schools have 
resulted in noteworthy gains for substantial numbers of child- 
ren. It became apparent, however, that new instructional ar- 
rangements must be made for other children whose learning 
styles were not utilized to greatest advantage by present in- 
structional procedures in language arts. New responsive learn- 
ing environments were needed to facilitate mastery of the 
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lanauap,c *nl.^--notybiy reading. 

The Talking: Tyne\.ritcr aj'^pcarcd to provide a uc\: and 
intensive ieariiinf; ex])crjeiicc for i^roups of chiJcIrcn in tiic 
iourtii j;rade found deficient in reading skills. Tiie nulti- 
media, electronic device was a motivational factor. Its oper- 
ation offered slron.ntheninj; of the auditory, visual and tactile 
senses. Pror.rainrncd reading materia] s reinforced by skilled 
rcadini; teachers, were an integral part of the total tcachinf^ 
plan. The design of the Talking Typewriter proj^ram of the 
Cleveland Public Schools was reflective of accepted learning 
theories of recognized behavioral psychologists and psycho- 
1 inguists. 

In May, 1969, the Talking Typewriter began. Tliis 
Responsive Environmental Learning Center, located in the Supple- 
mentary Education Center, near downtown Cleveland, was within 
convenient distance for majority of inner-city schools. In its 
initial year, the program rendered service to 12 schools. Full 
implementation of the follow-up phase of the design has increased 
the number of classes served. The 1971-72 school year, saw 12 
schools serviced at the installation site and 14 schools in the 
follow-up program. 
Summary of Operations 

Tlie project operated under the supervision of the 
Educational Program Manager of the Reading Instruction Program 
assisted in part by one consultant who served as head teacher. 



Deliver)' of instruction was tiie responi;ihility of tiirce read- 
inj^ consultants. Tneir duties included tcstinq and dia<:nosir>, 
instructional planning., concept presentation, prescriptive 
teaching, ijidi vi'.Iualizatio:', consult::*- ion and remediation. 
Additional support in remediation efforts was pjvon by tutors 
assij^ncd to the project from the Reiudcnt Tutor Project under 
the supervision of the 'lalkinf; Typewriter professional staff. 
Tlic five Talking Typewriters were : itored and operated by 
three educational assistants. The staff and the educational 
assistants worked as a teaia to coordinate programming to 
meet the needs of individual children. A unique feature of 
the design was the inclusion of the classroom teacher who was 
trained by the Talking Typewriter staff and taught in the re- 
lated classroom as part of the teaching team. 

T\\o evaluation focuses on operations during the 
1971-72 school year. Total enrollment for the year was 808 
pupils. Appendix I summarizes the enrollments for the project 
schools* 

Project costs amounted to $94,735, which represented 
a per pupil expenditure of $117.24. 
Questions To Be Answered By Evaluation 

1. What improvement did participatinjT pupils make 
in reading as indicated by changes from pre to 
post test scores? 

2. Did the participating pupils improve their 
reading to a level appropriate to their read- 
ing expectancy? 

3. What were the changes in reading behavior pat- 
terns and attitudes toward reading as observed 
by their teachers? 



4. Klint 3r.prove::orit in roadwir, ;*as ohscrvod by 
parents of prirticinatinf; ^apilb? 

5. llo\: were prior T::lkiiic: 'iypc^.iitcr pvpiis per- 
for»ni:'0! in rcadine in tiieir current clas'-'c*; 
bascu upon their place- cuts on city-uic^e tcstr-? 
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II. HIQiLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 

A. Summary of Key Findings 



It should be recognized in interpreting results of 
this evaluation that participating children have exhibited 
low levels of reading mastery and failure through the greater 
portion of their school experience. Establishment of "fair" 
criteria for progress represents an exceedingly difficult 
task. A reading expectancy derived through use of the Bond- 
Tinker formula is considered an appropriate means for comparing 
individual assessment of gain. It attempts to provide indi- 
vidual goals rather than a group^tandard appraisal which each 
child must meet. 

TTiis evaluation addresses itself to specific questions. 
Its findings include: 

1. What improvement did participating pupils make in reading as 
indicated by changes from pre to posttest scores? 

. Mean gain scores from pre and posttest gave evidence 
that pupils^ who participated in the six-week in- 
tensive instruction phase of the program , achieved 
an average gain of five months in vocabulary and 
five months in comprchensioij * 

. Comparison of pre and post-test average scores in 
vocabulary and comprehension showed a significant 
increase in comprehension for all classes selected 
for the evaluation sample in the intensive instruction 
period . Five out of six classes achieved significant 
gains . 

2. Did participating pupils improve their reading to a level 
ai^ropriate to their reading expectancy? 

. Gains in reading performance were observable for three 
out of four pupils using a criteria of two months gain 
for one month of instruction * Average gain in grade 
'equivalent units was five months in an average service 
period of 25.46 days . The gain achieved by four per 
cent of pu p ils in a six week period placed them within 
One year of reading expectancy . 
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3. What were the changes in reading behavior piM tc^'^ns ai ^^ 
attitude*- toward reading as observed by their teachers? 



. Teachers observed pupil attitudinal chares in scjjf- 
concey t, desive t o share and a ■^^ rcater re : ncct i'cr 
the r:n hts of others . They no u-d n;ore rotivatioi. to 
read ;.iid increased -ibility to uork in grou- vo. 

4. What iiiTprovencnt in reading wcs obi>ervcd by parents of 
participating pupils? 

• Parents reflect e d overall a pproval o f the proi^ram , 

• Parents noted s elf -oron i o ted desire to read athonie, 
iippro vcd under$tand3nu ot ; hat v.tis rcr d, I e ttex 
spelling and a more prtsitive atticuuc to^- ^a rd school > 

5. How did pupils w-ho had conn^leted the six vieek instruction 
phase perform after 150 days in their horae school class- 
room? 

• Findings based upon a sample of pupils in ^our 
schools who nad co Tpietcd Phase 1 and Fhu.s e 2*bf 
the prop.rasi reflected a dccreagc in rcaaiiu T?er- 
forroance over a period of 150 cnys . Ihe ruuian 
gain for these pupils had been eioht montns in 

a six week period . Over the ISO day period ^ 
median gains were five months 



6. How were prior Talking Typewriter pupils performing in read- 
ing in their current classes based upon their standings on 
city-wide tests? 

. The average stanine placements of a sample of sixth 
graders who had been participants in the Talking 
Typewriter (180 day design) approached stanine four 
on vocabulary and comp r e hens ion te sts, Stanine four 
is in the average band of "perforinance , 

B. Implications and Recommendations 

Findings suggest: 

. expected gain yield in reading can be achieved for pupils 
when the reading approach and materials are geared to 
individual pupil reading needs. 

. parents are supportive of their child's reading efforts 
and will assist. 
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. teacher assistance to pupils is improved through triinfng 
and participatias with pupils in a new reading approach 

. that reacinf^ support given icentified pupils and class- 
room teachers will be reflected in classroo.:i reading 
performances. 

Suggested recommendations include: 

. continuance of Tailing Typewriter services to children 
who meet the program criteria 

. a strong plan of concentrated support for the follow-up 
classroom progiars (Pha^e II) is needed. 



III. PKOJLCT ni:scR] P7io:; 

A. Part icip ant Charrictcristicf 

It was antici?}at<^d tiuit anproximatcl y -120 pupils 
could be served for ip.structicDnl pcrious of rix weeks duririj[ 
the school year. Pupils in classes frohi 12 tarpct Title I 
school v.ould receive 15-20 ndnutcs of cc-^pulcr-based instruc- 
tiori babed upcn Sullivan materials, followed by an extensive 
reinforccnent period in the related classrooiri. 

Pupils eligible for service would f.ivc evidence of 

one or more of the following: 

severe reading disability for grade 

. multiple classroom problems which parallel read- 
ing skill deficiency such as poor attention sjian, 
poor motivation, maladjustment, poor self-concent, 
excessive absence, etc. 

lack of confidence in ability to learn to read 

. history of school failure and limited success in 
mastering the language based subjects. 

Talking T>Tiewriter 5taff, and classroom teachers 

agreed that the participants selected: 

had a record of school failure as evidenced on 
cumulative records 

. manifested personality problems as the result 
failure frustrations 

. related poorly to the reading process 

• ranked from one to three grades lower in comnrc* 
hension and vocabulary skills based on standard* 
ized test scores 

• showed records of poor attendance suspected to 
be related to inability to compete favorably 
within the classroom due to reading deficiencies 

. would react favorably to a new approach in read- 
ing in which: 
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- prescriptive touching techniques based on 
individual and small j^roup need would he 
used by trained reading staff 

the classroom tcaclier would participate as 
part of the teacluug team 

failure frustrations were controlled 

- materiolb c ^or to actual readin^q; level 

- peer competition factors were removed 

- progress could be made at pupil's reading; rate 

- a new stimulus was provided for motivation 

a longer period of time was devoted to inten- 
sive remediation of reading needs. 

During the 1971-72 school year, a total of 808 pupils 
enrolled in fourth and fifth grade regular classes of 24 schools 
were participants in the Talking Typewriter program. The design 
of the program placed two classes at the instructional site 
every six weeks. After completion of the six week pliase of the 
program, these classes returned to their home scliools and en- 
tered the 150 day follow-up phase of the program. Consultant 
services to the teacher and class were provided by one of the 
trained Talking Typewriter staff. Full implementation of the 
continuum necessitated continuous scheduling of classes into 
the site. A total of 53 pupils enrolled in the summer pro- 
gram are not included in the total count of 355 Phase I 
participants. A proportionate number are included at comple- 
tion of the follow-up phase as it occurs during the data year. 

The following table reflects the number of schools 

involved. 
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Table I 

Schools Served by Talkihf^ Typewriter 
1971-11^72 



Year Schools Pupils 



September 1971-June 1972 Public 

Klenentary 23 752 

Spetember 1971-Junc 1972 Parochial 2 56 

Elementary 



TOTAL 24 808 



The continuum plan places two scliools in a pre-test 
phase, two schools at the instructional installation, six schools 
in follow-up and two schools in a post- test phase. 
B. Project Operations 

At the end of third grade, some cluldren have experi- 
enced serious reading disability yielding a history of failure. 
• The pleasure of reading success has eluded them as they have 
not been able to relate to the core reading process. The major 
thrust of this program is directed toward children in this cate- 
gory at grade four level. 

Each Talking Typewriter is enclosed in a private booth 
where the pupil, completely alone, faces no competitive pressures, 
hears no distracting noises, proceeds at his own pace and suffers 
no embarrcssment if his reading level is low. 
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Five booths permitted a total of 20 children per 
hour utilization of t])C Talking Typc\;ritcrs . Infonnation was 
presented audibly and visunlly, with any desired sequence of 
letters, words and parup.raphs. It respoidcd to the student, 
providing a constant f]ow of responses, resultinc; in a coniwi- 
uous success-confidence building experience for the learner, 
llic bootlis were monitored by a staff of trained aides who added 
a ''comfort" factor. 

Introduction and reinforcement of programmed concepts, 
with which the student would work in Talking Typewriter sessions, 
were taught by tl\rce reading consultants and the classroom teacli- 
er. In addition, the classroom teacher received "on-the-job" 
training in techniques geared to meeting individual reading needs. 
Small group and individual tutoring was accomplished by educa- 
tional assistants and graduate student tutors from Resident 
Tutor Program. The supportive services of specialized per- 
sonnel at Diagnostic Reading Clinic were available upon request. 

Proper placement of pupils into the Sullivan materials 
was based upon results from administration of the Lorge-Tliorndike 
Intclligei^c tests. Level 2, Metropolitan Primary II Reading 
Tests (1970) Form F and Sullivan Placement Tests. 

Intelligence measures are considered only in that they 
result in approximation of the child's potential at the time of 
testing and are not considered conclusive of his inate abilities. 
Table 3, page 22,' presents the range of P.L.R. results of pupils 
from a sample of six schools which received the services of tlie 
Talking Typewriter in 1971-72. 
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Tlic Metropolitan Primary 11 Reading Tests \:qto ad- 
miniGtcrcd pre and post to cstablisli the level of rcadinn a- 
achievement. To insure tliat tl\e intent and piiiloso])liy of the 
Behavioral Research Laboratories ratioiuUc uas effected, the 
Bond-Tinker Heading lixpcctancy Forrail.i uus employed. Compari- 
son of the child's rcadinr. scores af^ainst has reading expectancy 
projected the amount of reading gain achieved. 

Six week attendance was recorded as an indicator of the 
sustaining motivational impact of the Talking Typewriters. 
Staffing 

This project operated under the guidance and super- 
vision of tlie Educational Program Manager of the Reading In- 
struction Program assisted by one teacher-consultant. Tliree 
trained reading consultants, three educational assistants, one 
parent coordinator and a clerk completed the assigned staff at 
the installation. Children were transported to and from the 
Talking Typewriter site by minibus, utilizing the part-time 
services of two drivers. Specialized staff from the Diagnostic 
Clinic psychologists, nurse and social workers, provided part- 
time services upon request. Further efforts at individualization 
of remediation were given by tutors from Resident Tutor Program. 

A unique feature of the instixictional program was the 
inclusion of the classroom teacher as part of the teaching team. 
This person trained by the consultant-teachers received valuable 
experience as part of the tertm. 
In-Service Training 

In-service activities for the teachers and educational 
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aides at tlie installation ucre concluctcd by the Talking Typo- 
writer professional staff, whonever tlic need arose. In addition, 
staff v/as involved in vll in-service activites of the Reading 
Instruction nrop^ram j^rc^^cntint; cxT)erts m the field of readiur:. 

Weekly st.iff meetings were scheduled to discuss plans 
and problcins. Tliesc meetings provided tlie staff an excellent 
opportunity to correlate and build techniques for workin^^ with 
parents and interested community adults. 
Parent In vol vement 

* In line witli program dcsi;n, a parent observation 

meeting was scheduled during the span of time the class was in 
attendance at the site. A total of 14 grou]^ meetings were held 
for parents, at the site involving 87 parents. 
Advisory Committee 

Uie Talking Typewriter Parent Advisory Committee is 
part of the larger Parent Advisory Committee for the Reading 
Instruction Project. 

IV. EVALUATION 

A. Basic Desi^ 

The nature of the Talking Typewriter evaluation design 
did not lend itself to the use of an experimental-control design 
for evaluation purposes. An individual-vs.-self assessment was 
employed. A reading expectancy was used to determine pupil pro- 
gress toward a performance level relevant to the particular 
pupil's strengths. The design involved a 2 x 3 time span assess- 
ment over a 180 day instructional period. It is considered that 
an appropriate level for upper elementary and secondary school 
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pupils will be ;alhin acceptat)lc limits of within one ycjr of 
read^nfj expectancy, liach child vdll servo as his own control. 
Another abpect of appropriate functioning by pupils was auc- 
ountc classroom pcrt'ornance as observed by tlie classroom teach- 
er. P«'.rcuts were asked to submit their opinions of their 
child^s inprovcricnt as judged by their o1>scrvotions of readini; 
pcri'urnancc outside the classroom. 

The evaluation centered on these key questions: 

1. Vi'hat impx-overcnt did participating^ pupjils inadc 
in reading as indicated by changes from pre- 
to post-test scores? 

2. Did the participating pupils improve their 
reading to a level appropriate to their 
reading expectancy? 

3. What were the changes in reading behavior 
patterns and attitudes tovrard reading as 
observed by their teachers? 

4. What improvement in reading was observed 
by parents of participating pupils? 

5. How were prior Talking Typewriter pupils 
performing in reading in their current 
classes based upon their placements on 
city-wide tests? 

Results and Ana lysis o f Fin dings 

A random sample of six schools was selec"t<^ for evalu- 
ation purposes. These schools were representative of the six 
week design of the program which operated at the Talking Type- 
writer installation and the classroom follow-up. Data from a 
population sample of 155 pupils in grade four formed the basis 
for findings related to phase I. Follow-up data were drawn from 
obtained scores of 76 pupils in grade five involved in the 
follow-up classroom program during the 1971-72 school year and 
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will be referred to as Phase II, in thi^. evaluation. 

Tlie MctrOi>olit.in Prinnvy TT ]:cn.lin'/ T?sts, Porins P, 
and U and the Lorge-Thorndikc Intelligence Test, Level 2, were 
adrainistcrcd to all participants as Instruiiicnts of nrc aiul post 
measurement. Classes in the 1971-72 follow-up (Phase II) post- 
tested on the Gates-! lacGinitie, Survey D. Iiiforiration ^;aincd 
from the results of tcstinp, in addition to teacher and parent 
assessment of pupil pro5j;rcss was used to provide ansv:oTS to 
questions posed in this evaluation. The evaluation plan is pre- 
sented in Chart I. 

1. What improvement did participatint^ pupils make' 
in reading as indicated by changes from pre to 
post-test scores? 

Observation of mean gain scores from pre and post 
testing with the Metropolitan Reading Tests, Forms F and G gave 
evidence that Phase I classes achieved an average gain of five 
months in comprehension and five months in vocabulary after six 
weeks of intensive instruction. Table 2 presents the findings. 

Tlie rationale of the Talking Typewriter programmed 
materials proposes a two year gain for one year of instruction. 
This is equivalent to a proportionate gain of two months for one 
month of instruction. The 1971-72 sample achieved an average 
gain of five months for one month of instruction. At the time 
of entry into the program, the average stanine placement for 
pupils in six schools was 3.7 in vocabulary' and 3.3 in compre- 
hension. At the end of six weeks of instruction in Phase I, 
the standings of the sample schools were stanine 4.3 in vocabu- 
lary and 3.8 in comprehension. 

T statistics between observed means of standard scores 
in vocabulary and comprehension, pre and post, were computed as 
one means of determining the extent to which gains made may be 
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considorcd :d.f;nificant. 



TABLn 2 

Metropolitan Ilcadiui^, Tosts ForiPiS F and G 
]';!71-1972 



School 


I've 


VOCARULAUY 
Stonino Post 


Stanino 


Pre 


COMrPa-.HL.N'SIO.M 
St;nu)ic Post 


Stnnine 


1 


3.4 


4 


4.6 


5 


2.8 


3 


3.3 


4 


2 


3.6 


4 


3.0 


4 


2.0 


3 


2.4 


3 


3 


3.7 


4 


4.8 


5 


3.0 


4 


3.6 


4 


4 


2.7 


3 


3.2 


4 


2.3 


3 


2.7 


3 


5 


2.5 


3 


2.9 


3 


2.0 


3 


2.3 


3 


6 


2.3 


3 


2.7 


3 


1.7 


2 


2.3 


3 


Average 3 . 0 
Average Gain 


4 

.5 


3.5 


4 


2.3 


3 

.5 


2.8 


3 



Significant Vs were evident for 83 per cent of the 
sample classes in vocabulary and 100 per cent in comprehension. 
Table 3 presents the Jt distribution. 

The average child enters fourth grade at age nine. 
Qiildren selected for instruction at the Talking Typewriter were 
determined to be those who have experienced repeated failures 
through school due to severe reading deficiencies. It is rec- 
ognized that these pupils are generally over-age by the time 
that they reach the fourth grade. In the evaluation sample it 
was found that ages of pupils ranged from 8-9 to 11-7 years. 
Appendix II lists the range of ages with their comparative 
medians. Median age for the sample of 155 pupils in the Phase I 
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pro^rani v;as 10-2 year;^. 

Excessive ai;c for nradf^ su<:r,csts that such pupils 
will evidence larf;e differciicos between their rcadinfr scores 
and rcadinr, expectancies. This bceoiiics a critical handicap 
which must be overcome in the process of rcrpcdiation before 
real gain can be observed. 

Intelligence measures form only one basis of con- 
sideration i.hen asscssii!g the prop^rcss of the indnadual 
pupil. Tnese measures are interpreted as the approximate 
level of functioning of the pupil at the point in time of 
testing. It is recognized that many extraneous variables 
are operative whicli may liavc an indirect bearing on pupil 
performance. Proper assessment of growth in reading re- 
quires inclusion of some measure of intelligence. T\\c 
Lorge-Tnomdike, Level 2 was chosen as appropriate. Results 
demonstrate that the range of intelligence for the evaluation 
sample was 64-114. The median intelligence score v;as 85.83. 
IQ results are presented in Table 4. 
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TAiJLh 4 



RLSl)i;iS BAS 


UPOX AI):!I\'1ST!1.\T]( 


or Tin: i 


/j^'Gh-'lliOk.MilKL 




LNTHLLir.l.N'Cl: 


1!.ST 




Scliool 


Lnrolliiicnt 




■ 

Median 


1 


27 


78-1 OS 


P0.21 


2 


27 


7o- 1 u:. 


84.50 


3 


27 


63-107 


80.09 


4 


2o 


62-107 


83.88 


5 


27 


69-113 


90 . 75 


6 


21 


77-113 


80.50 


TOTAL 


155 


02-113 


86.08 



The above information illustrates the wide ran^c of 
ability of the classes being served by the Talking Typewriter 
program. Pupils were selected for participation because they 
reflected critically deficient reading skills. It was the in- 
' tent of the program to serve children in the below average 
range of ability. The needs of this type of population re- 
quire constant re-examination of progress and developmental 
processes. Tlieir learning problems necessitate stringent 
individualization. 

Attendance data was assessed to observe the impact 
of motivation as a factor in achieved reading gain. It was 
determined that during an average service period of 25.46 days, 
the sample of the 6 schools showed an average grade equivalent 
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gain of five nonths in vocabular>' and five montiiS in co.>])n^Jiension. 
Tabic 5 illustrates the grade equivalent units by schools. 

TABLE 5 

AVCRy^.G!: SHkVTCli PLUIOl) BY SCHOOLS 



Average Cracic Luuivalcnt Phase I 

Gain in Ibnths Avcraoe 
School N Vocabulary Comprehension SeiTice Period 

1 27 12 5 28.30 

2 36 4 4 25.91 

3 29 11 6 24.37 

4 27 5 4 23.53 

5 28 4 3 26.17 

6 23 4 6 24.47 

TOTAL 170 53* 47* 25.46 



*Converted to grade equivalent units, the average gains are 5.3 
and 4.7. 

The second matter of concern was: 

. Did the participating pupils improve their reading 
to a level appropriate to their reading expectancy? 

This evaluation was concerned with the change between 
the pupil's reading expectancy and functioning level in reading. 
Tlie Bond- Tinker formula for reading expectancy was used to es- 
tablish an optimum level for each pupil through individualization 
of a standard for assessing the nupil'f. progress. The formula 
is the product of the pupil's years in school, his scholastic 
performance as indicated by a deviation IQ score obtained from 
the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test plus one 
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i 0 s Cot* o 

e.g. - years in school x — ^-^-jj + 1-^^ Tliis procedure 

of conparison of pre and i)os t-;pro<^rrim slauJi u^.s for cncii pui)il 
in relation to their expectancy was considered more appro])riate 
as a j^uide to assesi^ the extent to \.iiich the rationale of self- 
competition was aciiievcd. 

The "appropriate level of functionin*'." was set ac- 
cording to the cla.ssificatioii system delineated by Viilson 
which prcscril)es tolerable discrepancy scores in relation to 
grade levels^. An average of these (.8 for the fourth f»rade, 
1,0 for the fifth and 1.2 for the sixtli grade levels) produces 
an average discrepancy score of 1.0 wliich was applied in this 
evaluation. It was considered that pupils performing within 
a year of their expectancies would be at an appropriate level 
and would not be considered disabled. 

Results indicated that on the basis of post-pro-^ 
gram reading vocabulary and reading comprehension reading 
scores better than one out of four pupils in the samnle popu- 
lation narrowed the discrepancy between their performance 
levels and reading expectancies to 1.0 or less grade equiv- 
alent units. Average gain in comprehension gi^ade equivalent 
units was 5 grade equivalent units in an average service 
period of 25.46 days. Graphic presentation of these findings 
is located in figui^e 1, Appendix V. 



Wilson, Donald B., Diagn qsti c a nd Remedial Reading , Columbus, Ohio. 
Charles E. ^terril Books, Inc. VJb7 
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Inspection of Appu)idix V reveals that 99 per cent of the 
participants in Piiase 1 bei^an theii^ px^ogram at the Talking Type- 
writer with a level of -1.1 years and more below tlieir reading ex- 
pectancies. It should be considered that the fomula is a f^ross 
screening tool which does not pinpoint "spccific^^ 3kill dcricicncies . 
These must be determined throu?^h diagnostic procedures and the re- 
sultant instructional desit;n individualized to permit each child to 
work toward his individual j;oal of improvement. The variables of 
excessive age and wide-ranged intelligence, as presented, s)jould be 
considered. Approximately 4 per cent of the pupils improved tlieir 
reading performance levels to within one year and beyond their read- 
ing expectancies within a six week period. Approximately 72 per 
cent of pupils achieved gains of from two months to 18 months in 
the six weeks of Talking Typewriter instruction. Chart II pre- 
sents the findings . 
Phase II 

Upon completion of Phase 1 (six weeks intensive instruc- 
tion at the Talking T>'pewriter installation), classes continued 
the program in their home schools for a period of 150 days. As- 
sistance to these classes and their teachers was given from the 
Talking Typewriter professional staff. During the 1971-72 school 
year, 14 schools completed the 180 day design and were phased out 
of the program. Data are presented in this section of the evalu- 
ation are pertinent to a sample of four schools randomly selected 
from this group of schools. A sample population of 76 pupils was 
involved in the follow-up study. For piirposes of validity, 
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CHART II 



TALKJN'G TYPF.l.-RITr.R 
Gains in Rcndinf'M'erfornaiici.' Basctl en Chaiif.e Scorer. 



Phase 1 
(con'tj 
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CiL\RT II 



TALKING TVP!-.:;i;rii:R 

Gains in Readinf; I'crfoinancc iuisod on Ciir.np,e Scores 

Phase 1 
(con't) 
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E 
R 
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only those pupils who attended the six week phase and the clas:>roo:n 
follow-up program are coniudcred as having completed the ISO day 
design. Pupils in this sample were tested with the Gatcs-MacGinitio 
Survey 1). 

Tlie sample population was typical of that presented in 
preceding study of Phase 1. Die median age of the group upon entry 
was 11-4 and median IQ, 85. This supports the premise thai partici- 
pants exemplified the characteristics of excessive age and \;ide 
range of intelligence typical of other pupils with reading deficien- 
cies. Table 6 illustrates the findings. 

TABLE 6 

MEDIAN AGE AND INTELLIGENCE RESULTS 
OF PUPIJ^ IN FOLLOW-UP CLASSES 
AT ENU OF PHASE II 



Age Intelligence 
School Enrollment* Range Median Range Median 



1 


24 


9-11 


to 


12-2 


11-2 


71-104 


87.12 


2 


12 


11-0 


to 


12-1 


11-6 


73-104 


78.91 


3 

• 


17 


10-10 


to 


12-S 


11-9 


75-109 


90.35 


4 


23 


9-11 


to 


12-4 


11-1 


68-106 


85.35 


TOTAL 


80 


9-11 


to 


12-5 


11-5 


68-109 


85.43 



It was evident that both Phase I and Phase II pupils 
were typical of the heterogeneity of pupils within classroom by 
age and intelligence. 

Average gains from reading scores were based upon re- 
sults obtained from the administration of Gates-MacGinitie Read' 
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ing test, Vorm IJ. Observed means of standard scores arc presented 
in Appendix III. Average grade equivalent scores and stanine stand- 
ings are presented in Appejidix IV. Comparison of grade equivalent 
scores with grade level norr^ may be found in Appendix VI. 

Obtained scores on Form D placed tliose classes in canine 
standings of 2-3, which were beJow average, 'flie nedian gain of eight 
months achieved in the six v:eek Phase 1 program had regressed to five 
months at the end of the 150 day classroom follov:~up. 

Reading expectancies, adjusted for span of time, were 
utilized to reflect the degree to whicli the rationale of self-com- 
petition was observable at the end of the 180 day design. Compari- 
sons of each pupil's attained score in comprehension and his reading 
expectancy demonstrated progress toward an individual goal of a- 
chievemsnt. It was deteruined that 13 per cent of the participants 
came within one year of their reading expectancies which was con- 
sidered an appropriate level of functioning without being considered 
disabled. None of the sample population were beyond the criterion 
level of within one year at the end of the 180 day period. It may 
be interpreted that a regression of reading gains occurred during 
the classroom follow-up period. This pattern of regression was 
observed in the 1970-71 evaluation. In an attempt to offset the 
observed regression effect the project plans to implement the 
training of a classroom aide along with the teacher to provide 
additional support for pupils. Principals were requested to lend 
support through careful selection of the teacher. The project 
continues emphasis on teacher selection as strength, creativity 
and flexibility arc necessary teacher ingredients for pvpil success. 
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Tliirdly : 

Wliat inorovcment did pupils reflect in functioning 
with materials in their clas*^rooni? 

It was deemed pertinent to survey teachers who were 

participating in the Talking Typewriter program for the first 

time. It was observed thut eight of the 12 Talking Typewriter 

teachers were new to this reading approach. The results of 

opinionnaires received froni these teachers reported evidences 

of: 

improved independent study habits 
. more interest in reading 

ijicreased competence in word attack skills 
. better understanding of contextual reading. 
Outgrowths of these improvements provided visible an- 
swers to the fourth question: 

What were the changes in reading behaviors and atti- 
tudes toward school as observed by teachers? 

Teachers saw: 

. better self-concept 

. more reading motivation 

. greater respect for the rights of others 

. increased ability to work in groups 

. desire to share 

As an addea amcnsion, teachers were asked to briefly 
list five ways in which tUey felt this approach met the reading 
needs of pupili. in their classes. 
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Ill fiUFjr.ary, tcacliers listed: 
indiviclualircd instruction 

j ndividual i::cd attention to child's vcadinr, pvobleni 
imj)roved reading ability 
successful experience for tlic child 
improved word-attach skills 
better sijel] in^ 
wider rani^e of vocabulary 

varied activities to suit short attention spans 
iinniediate reinforcement of concept presented 
encouraged mastery of basic sight words 
opportunity to work at own level and pace 
improved comprehension. 



The opinions of principals were sampled to determine 
their reactions to program impact for selected pupils in their 
buildings. The sample of 12 schools included schools in which 
classes had recently completed the six week phase and the follow- 
-up phase. Nine of the schools had classes which had completed the 
six week component, two had classes in the follow-up phase and 
one class had recently completed the 180 day design. It was of 
interest tc note the number of times the school had participated 
in the program since its inception in 1969. 



Number of Schools Times Participated 

6 1 
3 2 
1 4 
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Based upon comiunications with ])U]uls and the Talking 

Typewriter classroom teacher, principals viewed the strengths 

of the prof^ram as: 

a different r)i..*Jia for motivation, readinji instruc- 
tion ai^proach and materials 

varied instructional skills from master teachers 

individualized readin?^ approach for pupils 

an opportunity for pupils to work rt their own 
pace with assistance when needed 

success and conf idoicc-bui Idin^; for pupils in 
readinji 

an aid to comprehension • 

Roc ommenda t i ons i ncluded : 

completion of program during; the school year 

teacher-stimulation after completion of tlic pro- 
gram at the installation 

some motivational machine for the classroom 

strengthened enrichment program for pupils whose 
accelerated progress due to program participation 
causes them to complete the program in a shorter 
span of time 

. assist teacher in estai:lishing with pupils be- 
havioral objectives to be accomplished through- 
out the program. 

Die reactions of parents sought through questionnaire 

revealed an overall unanimous approval of the program. Parents 

exi^resscd their appreciation of the homework booklet and stated 

that they checked it over with their child. Tlieir interest was 

further reflected in the ways in which they assisted their child 

at home. 

Summaries of parent opinionnaires from four schools are 
included in Appendix VIII, Copies of principal and teacher opin- 
ionnaires are in Appendix IX. 
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01)sc rye r Team 

An added dimension of evaluation cane from the input 
of neutral obsei^ers. The tean, co-nposed of a national reading, 
consultant, a supervisor of Title 1 readinv^ programs in a public 
school system witnin U\o state and a local principal of a Title 
I Cleveland school. The team visited the installation site on 
February 7, 1972 and a follov;-un classroom on April 24, 1L)72. 
Tlie report submitted by the Title I supervisor is included in 
the evaluation in summarization of team opinions, Recoiair^cnda- 
tions were presented and discussed with the l.ducational Program 
Manager, Directing Supervisor of Research and a research evaluator 
in a debriefing session for project consideration. Sugi;ested 
materials were fon;arded to the Hducational Pror^ram Manager by 
the team members. Copies of orientation materials and the ob- 
servation instrument designed by the Reading Instruction Pro- 
gram may be found in Appendix X. 

Remarks on Observation 
of the 

Talking Typewriter Program 
Cleveland does not need any "one-day expert" evaluators. 
Tliere is value, however, in an objective, practical opinion from 
visitors who also "struggle" in the area to be observed. It is 
in this light that I make the following comments: 
Observed Strengths 

1. Well trained, competent and industrious staff, 
both professionals and paraprofessionals. 

2, An educational plan which includes: 

a. a simultaneous in-service training of the 
teacher with her class. 

b, a follow through service when the children 
leave after six (6) weeks. 
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3. A synclionizcd correctional Icariiino project 
utiliiiinj^ the Tall.infi Typewriter Pro'^rani v.itli 
correlated j^rof^raK'ncd natcrials (SullivaiO. 

4. Planned individualized aid to all cliildrcn 
ncedinn one to one c.ssistance rcvic\.in^^ and 
dir»cussii)g the r.uiterials (one of tiic oljjectivus) . 

5. Recof^nition that inadequate visual pcrreption in 
some children may be blocking tlie decoding pro- 
cess and a planned prop.ram to overcor*c suc!i de- 
ficiencies. 

6. A fiooJ, concenlialod, '*.shot in the anu'* for 
selected fourth graders. Tlie motivational fac- 
tors pi"Ovided by the "Talkini^ Tyr^ev/riter" it- 
self and inspirational tcachin^^ could very well 
be the spark starting many children on the road 
to successful independent reading. 

?• The students arc grouped by approximate skill 
level. Lessons appear to be planned and pro- 
gress is recorded. 

8. All parents arc invited to the center and f^iven 
a complete program orientation. 

A fifth question for which an answer was sou<7ht was: 

How were prior Talking Typc\vritcr participants per- 
forming in reading in their current classes based 
upon results from city-wide testing? 

A sample of 65 pupils from the six schools which par- 
ticipated in the 180 day design in 1970-71 were located in 
sixth grade classes of their schools. It was determined that 
at the time of administration of the CTBS city-wide testing. 



the average stanine placements of the six prior program classes 
stood at stanine four in vocabulary and comprehension. It can 
be concluded from this finding that pupils in these classes had 
maintained themselves in the average stanine band for this par- 
ticular test. It may be interpreted from this finding that the 
training and cissistance which these pupils received through the 
Talking Typewriter had a sustaining impact on their after program 
performance. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND la.CO: :Mi:M)ATIO::S 



The Talking, Typc\/riter Proj^ram of tae Cleveland Pul^Hc 
Scliools has denonstratctl tliat tiiroup.li utilization of a di ff crcMit ap- 
proach to rcadinp, instruction the needs of the seriously di sallied 
reader can be met. It is rccor.;ncndcd tJiat the TalKinji Typev/ri ' r j^ro- 
f,ran continue. 

The project mi^iht wish to explore the fol]o\;ino recor.nenda'- 

tions drawn from ii^plications of tiio 1971-72 findings: 

, continue selection of participants according: to 

pro^ran criteria to insure that services arc extended 
to tliose pupils wliosc needs are reading: definitive 

. review the classroon follow-up pi^oj'^ran to dctcrninc 
ways of providing', f,reatcr assistance to classroom 
teachers 

establish regularly scheduled continuinf in-service 
periods for classroon follow-u]^ teachers that they 
may continue to ^row in teaching techniques related 
to classroom problems 

• continue its efforts at parent involvenent at the 
site and at the particii)ating schools 
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Ai-i'L/iLIX 1 
PUPII. l:Xi;Cl.L'.!.':T^ 
TALiUXr, 'iYi^L ,11 ILR 
I'ilASi. I 





Scliool 


Date oi" Knrollr .-ut 


I'nrol 1; 


1. 


Bol toil 


Scptei:hcr, i;)71 


28 


2 


Loiijn.ood 


Scptci.rner, r.)71 


32 


3. 


Hicks 


Octob'^ji-, 1971 


34 


4. 


Trcmont 


Octobei', )U71 


27 


5. 


Jolm W. Rapcr 


Uecc:.ibcr, 1971 


38 


6. 


Crispus Attucks 


December, 1971 


23 


7. 


Mar>' Bctliune 


Januar)', 1972 


36 


8. 


Saint Asatha 


January, 1972 


30 


9. 


Dunham 


March, 1972 


27 


10. 


John D. Rockefeller 


March, 1972 


29 


11. 


Charles Orr 


toy, 1972 


24 


12. 


Margaret Ireland 


May, 1972 


27 






TOTAL 


355 



*At cntr>' 



.ERlCi 



34 





School 


( oran] cti Ml li.i 1 f 


r.nrol 1", 


J. • 


C'norles Orr 


Sf])tcir.bor, ]'.;71 


33 


2. 


John Rapcr 


Swptciutier, l')71 


31 


5. 


St. Moysius 


October, 1<.)71 


26 


4. 


Oliver 'iv. liolMcs 


October, rJ71 


31 


5. 


llazoldcll 


N'oveinl)er, l'.i71 


29 


6. 


Joseph Land is 


November, ]i)71 


31 


7. 


Treinont 


January, 1972 


22 


8. 


Chesterfield 


January, 1972 


34 


9. 


Washington Irving 


March, 1972 


29 


10. 


Dunham 


March, 19/2 


25 


11. 


George W. Carver 


April, 1972 


29 


12. 


Giddings 


April, 1972 


21 


13. 


Bolton 


June, 1972 


25 


14. 


Longwood 


June, 1972 


26 






TOTAL 


392 



*Includos pupils added to class who did not attend Talking Typewriter 
Phase I yet participated in foj low-up proi^ram. Project mobility 
eight per cent. 
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API'}' .i;ix II 
JihDlA:,' AGL BY .SCli'JOL'' 
1'1I\S!. 1 
li)7]-rJ7J 



School J.iirollnicnt Arc R.jr.pc Moditin A 

1 27 8-11 to l'J-7 'J-8 

2 27 9-U to 10-<) 9-6 

3 27 S-11 to U-i 10-2 

4 26 9-2 to 11-5 10-2 

5 27 9-3 to 11-2 10-4 

6 21 9-1 to 11-3 10-2 

TOTAL 155 8-11 to 11-5 10-1 



*Refers to schools induced in evaluation samplo 
upon completion of Phase I. 
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M'PL\:»]\ VI 



co:iPAi;vrivi: Rhi^A'ao.'.SiiiP hr'i.'.i.i-.x ciix^.i, !'>uival!;;t scoi'i.s ti.st ;;oir;s 

CO':-- '.iJi-Afiic:, SI... ii.siS 

GAT!;S MACGINI'I li: ill.ADi;.:; 'll:S'i;: (;;:M;L .1 and 3 

I-ori,! iJ 



Sclioo] ] 



Sciu'ol 



0.0 

s.o 

4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 
.0 

6.0 
5.0 
4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 
.0 



Grade •» 
0 

3.7 



Grade 5 

ft 

3.9 



School 3 



5.7 




6.0 
5.0 
4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 
.0 

6.0 
5.0 
4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
1.0 
.0 



4.7 



Grad- 4 



5.7 



Grade 5 



-'—^3.0 



Sciiool 4 



5.7 



4.7 

Grade 4 

3.2 



Grade 5 
2.9 



^ Grade equivalent score 

Test norm 
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Ai'Pi..\i)i.-; VII 

Dif fcrrucop L;c,ti:"c;i iX'.i'Ji i!" i^'Ct .nci t-j 
aiici j'.. r for; cc 
T.'ll.i r ' i/rC'.-t ; 
Pic aiiu I .''.l I i"o;' . . 
I'uaso I 

l'J71-1972 



Dif. 

I've- 



14. 



-3.2 
'2.1 



■NO. 
1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10. 
11. -3.1 



Dif. 

Po?t Ch^i. Scon" 



3.5 
2.2 



12. -4.6 

13. -5.1 



-3.2 



■ 2.y 

■2. J 



-3.1 -2.4 

-2.-1 -2.1 

-3.2 -3.7 

-2.5 -1.8 



•2.8 
■l.S 



3.0 -2.9 
3.5 -3.6 



1.8 
•5.4 
■4.9 
■3.0 



15. -3.6 -3.3 

16. -3.2 -3.1 

17. -3.0 -2.6 

18. -3.0 -2.8 

19. -2.9 -2.4 

20. -2.9 -2.5 



0.3■^ 

U.U 

0.7-^ 

0.3-fr 

0.5- 

0.5■^ 

0.7-^ 

0.4■^ 

OA* 

0.1- 

1.3-^ 

0.8- 

0.2-^ 

0.2* 

0.5* 

0.1* 

O.A* 

0.2* 

0.5* 

O.A* 



No. 
21 . 
22. 

2:^. 

24. 
25. 
26. 



28. 



30. 



37. 



DU'. 

-1.2 
-2.5 
-2.3 
-2.3 
-0.9 
-2.6 



27. -2.7 



■2.2 



29. -2.4 



-3.2 



31. -5.3 

32. -5.4 

33. -4.4 

34. -4.9 

35. -3.4 

36. -4.7 



•3.0 
•3.1 



39. -3.2 

40. -1.8 



-2.0 
-2.3 
-2.1 
-1.5 
-1.6 
-2.4 
-1 .9 
-2.0 
-2.7 
-2.9 
-5.1 
-4.8 
-3.9 
-4.7 
-3.4 
-4.1 
-3.4 
-2.8 
-2.8 
-2.9 



Clio. _Sc. 

11.8- 

0.2+ 

0. 2+ 

0.8+ 

0.7- 

0.2+ 

0.8+ 

0.2+ 

0..>- 

0.3+ 

0.2+ 

0.6+ 

0.5+ 

0.2+ 

0.0 

0.6+ 

0.4- 

0.3+ 

0.4+ 

1.1- 
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Pi..' I 1 
]5)7]- 3 ^'7.1 



Dif. 
No. I'l-c 



81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 



■4.2 
-3.8 
•3.1 
-2.8 
-2.8 
-2.9 
-2.7 
-2.5 
-3.5 
-2.4 
-1.6 
-1.7 
-1.9 
-2.5 
-2.1 
-1.7 
-2.0 
-1.5 
-3.3 
-2.5 



i>j r, 

-3.1) 
-3.2 
-3.0 
-2.6 
-2.1 
-2.3 
-2.0 
-2.5 
-3.3 
-2.3 
-J .8 
-1.7 
-1.9 
-2.5 
-2.0 
-1.0 
-0.2 
-1.0 
-3.4 
-0.8 



I'if, 



I'ct C" t . Scot i' 



0.3+ 
0.6+ 
U.1 + 
0.2+ 
0.7+ 
0.6+ 
0.7+ 
0.2+ 
0.2+ 
0.1+ 
0.2- 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.1+ 
0.7+ 
1.8+ 
0.5+ 
0.1- 
1.7+ 



101. 
102. 
103. 
lO'i . 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 

loy. 

110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
11'/. 
118. 
119. 
120. 



-3.1 

• 2.8 

-3.6 

-2.0 

-5.0 

-3.8 

-3.5 

-2.6 

-2.6 

-4.9 

-3.5 

-3.2 

-2.1 

-5.2 

-4.1 

-4.6 

••3.7 

-3.8 

-4.0 



-2.8 
-2.5 
-2.0 
-3.0 
-1.7 
-5.7 
-4.2 
-3.8 
-2.4 
-2.U 
-4.1 
-3.1 
-2.7 
-2.5 
-3.7 
-3.7 
-4.6 
-3.5 
-3.3 
-4.0 



()..1 + 

0.6+ 

0.2+ 

0.6+ 

0 . 3+ 

0.7- 

0.4- 

0.3- 

0.2+ 

0.6+ 

0.8+ 

0.4+ 

0.5+ 

0.4+ 

0.5+ 

0.4 + 

0.0 

0.2+ 

0.5+ 

0.6- 
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Ko. 



Al.'<';i;IX VI] (cou'l) 
a Oil-.-' •. hcU.':.. ..-ct 

l;if. 

nif. Dif. r.'r.t- 
\\- Purl !'f/l 



Pre- P or. t 



41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 



-:>. ^ 

-2. A 

-2.2 

-1.5 

-0.7 

-3.2 

-2.6 

-2.5 

-2.0 

-1.7 

-3.7 

-2.4 

-1.1 

-2.4 

-1.7 

-1.9 

-2.5 

-1.9 

-2.3 

-0.7 



o. 

-2.3 

■2.0 

-1.6 

-1.') 

-3.5 

■3.0 

"2.3 

-3.0 

-1.2 

-1.7 

-1.5 

-1.1 

-2.3 

-1.8 

-2.0 

-4.9 

-1.1 

-2.0 

-1.-3 



-3.1 

-3.3 

-2.] 

-2.4 

-1.5 

-4.2 

-4.1 

-3.1 

-3.1 

-2.8 

-3.4 

-1.0 

-1.9 

-2.8 

-2.4 

-2.3 

-2.5 

-2.6 

-3.0 

-2.1 



O.U 

0.1 + 

0.2+ 

0.1- 

1.2- 

0.5- 

0.4- 

0.2+ 

1.0- 

0.5+ 

2.0+ 

0.9+ 

0.0 

0.1+ 

0.1- 

0.1- 

2.4- 

0.8+ 

0.3+ 

0.6- 



0.2 + 

1.0- 

0.1- 

0.8- 

0.4+ 

0.7- 

1.1- 

0.8- 

0.1- 

1.6- 

1.7- 

0.5+ 

0.8- 

0.5 

0.6- 

0.3- 

2.4 + 

1.5- 

1.0- 

0.8- 



ERJC 
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;j'ri-.\'i)i>. VII (co.i't) 



c'/)Ki 1 ; 



IJn. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 



Pro, l'o..i j t • ^ • ^ Tio-;! 

1^)7]- ]i'V2 



Dif . 

-2.3 
-1.7 
-2. 5 
-2.7 
-2.6 
-4.7 
-4.9 
-2.2 
-3.6 
-1.8 
-0.8 
-1.5 
-1.2 
-0.9 
-1.6 
-2.4 



Dif. 
-1.;) 

-1.9 

-1 .'J 

- 2 . •! 
-2.S 
-2.6 
-2.8 
-2.1 
-3.7 
-1.7 
-0.8 

-1.4 
-0.3 
-4.0 
-2.2 



Dif. 

lobt 

-2.8 

-2.4 

-2.4 

-2.5 

-3.0 

-2.S 

-3.2 

-2.8 

-2.2 

-1. 

-1.8 

-1.7 

-1.9 

-1.0 

-2.3 

-3.1 



Pre- Post 



-co .\' 



0.4 + 

0.2- 

0.4 + 

0.3+ 

0.1+ 

2.1+ 

2.1+ 

0. 1+ 

0.1- 

0.1 + 

0.0 

0.1- 

0.2- 

0.6+ 

2.4- 

0.2+ 



Por.t-Po?t. 

0.3- 

O.S- 

0.9- 

0.1- 

0.5- 

0.2- 

0.4- 

0.7- 

1.5+ 

0.1 + 

1.0- 

0.1- 

0 5- 

0.7- 

1.7+ 

0.9- 



ERIC 
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N= I? 



YalkliH^, Typcsrilcr - riircnt Oninioiniairc 



I 



Mutliod of Icajniii;; of child's 



paiti cijjntio]! in program 



i.OLC 



1' u 



Tyj'iC o( ho: -^urk 



II i)id you have opportunity to observe ciulu at raJl:in£^ Tyncv,ritcr Class? 



Viliy didn't you attend 

1 , Out of towii 

2, Worlxinc^ 

3. Small baby 

4. acci dcat 

III. Your feelinf^ concerning program 



1. Very i^ 'press cd 

2. Stop in ripMx direction 

3. Very thrilled by modern methods of education and the results 
achieved. 



IV. Specialized services child received 

1. Special testing vt Jane Addains Annex 

2. Contact with special nurse 

3. Contact with social worker 

What did child tell you test was like 

1. "Involved blocks" 

2. "Talk to t>T)ewritcr and it tells you what you said and you 

must read it** 

3. She said, "I learned words on a screen, and a man spoke 
and taught me the difference in words and the sounds and I 
typed them out." 

V. Strong points of program 



1. Child receives more individual attention 

2. Program instills confidence in child which in turn makes 
him feel that he can ii-T{)iove his reading skills and does. 

3. Program improves his ability to spell 

4. Program improves his knowledge of ])honics 

5. The novelty of this approach to reading intrigues the child 
and inspires him to continue in his efforts to learn to read. 

6. Because of child's feeling of accomplishment and success, his 
dislike for scnool disappears. He now is anxious to attend 



17^. 




school 



- SO 



APi . :nix VIII (coii'i) 



VI. Ru^:[;estion.s for ii iprovcncnt ri' pri)fj\.i\ 

!• Loiij:cr fo/'iod of ] . icij^'U n^n for c.ich child iiivolxcd 
2, r.xccll ujit *\r. IS I. ' 

Vn. Assistance ^'ivcn by notiicr while cliijvi \:p.b iii jno^.rau 

1. iiolj'fJ chilJ to M.o.'rsr::nJ cop.lvJiit rh.\t he \ms reading: 

2« AsS3srt«' cluid jf. ;>ro!vjiinc"' difficult \uj'ds 

'S^ histci't-d t(> Ciiild ) o.td orail) 

4 • Ass:* t cd chi I d v. i th 1,0) .cv;c> » 1, bonk ] ct 

S. Piocuxcd a hool oi. j^ljowics Ic help nc assist child ij) this 
catC'^ory 

A. Reaction to i^oD]Jet 



1. Vciy helpful 

2, jniiit crrrfldcilcc in cliild in hii self and his 
ability to acl.a cvc 

VIII. Changes noticed in child v.hilc cniollcd in program 

1. Attitude tovcard school 

^luch ^iip None 

T2T 25% 8^ 

2. Attitud(i tov.ard reading 

Much Sonc None 



8. 



3. Interest in reading 

Much Some None 

4* Ability to understand what he is reading 

Much SoniC None 

IX. Changes in child's reading habits 

1. For first time child ^-^ally enjoyed reading at scliool and 
now reads on her oun volition at home 

2. Showed much improvement in ability to pronounce old and 
new words 

3. Iniprovcncnt in reading speed very noticeable 

4. Iiiiprovcinent in spelling ability 

5. Improvement in abiJity to comprehend content and to 
relate wliat had been read 



X. General Comnents 

1. Period of participation in j)rograTn much too short 

2. Incorporate this progran^ into regular curriculum so 
that every child can profit by it 
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AIM^L ;i)iv V] 11 (con' t J 
Tallin^, Typewriter - Parent Ojniufj.inir 



I, 'lellioJ of K\'.riiiiin o^' child's ]>arl icipui ioa in ino^;r>*v. 

Note Teacher Tclc^h'.iio c.i 1 1 J''^*^ Suj.Ln.'OTl 

"7:/: ^'>'^ " 

II, Hid you h'axc oppo-iUinity to oLse/vo cliild rit T<'*l!>iru' Ty]Vv..ritcr Cl:\i'y>? 

Ycr» No 

Ivhy didn't you atteiul? 

1 , Working 

2, Unable to make it 

3, Illness 

III, Your fee lino concerninti pro^^ram 

1. Vcr>' impressed 

2. Very thri]lc:d by ir.odcrn ncthods , liked to learn much more 
about the proi^ram 

IV, Specialized services child received. 

1. Contact with special nurse 
IVliat did child tell you test was like. 

1, Was interesting^ and helpful 

2. Enjoyed it very much, typiiip words and then soeinr. the words 
on the screen 

V, Strong points of prof^ram 

1, Teaches the child to identify words by means of number and pictures 

2, Improves his ability to read and spell 

3, More individual attention 

VI, Suggestions for improvement of program 

1. Excellent way to help children improve their reading skills 

VII, Assistance given by mother while child was in program 

1, Assisted child in pronouncing difficult words 

2, Listened to child read orally 

A- Ucactio, ^o work booklet 

1, Very help. ul 

2, Enabled child to show parent wliat he understood 

3, Parent was able to sec his im]>rovemcnt 

52 - 



AITLMjIX VIII (.voii'lj 



VI 3 1 . ClKiii'V-'S noticcu in ciiild \.i;jlc enj'oljcc' iii pro^iM..!. 



1. AititUtl" 



ol 




Nouc 



l(/..arci rcacair: 




None 



/.> u 



3. 



Int-crcsi 
^kJc]l 



in reading,' 



None 



4. 



Al.'Jljty to undcTHt \Jiat he ir r*.-a(Iin^',. 
I'iucli So/ ^: 



None 



IX. Chaii;^es in chiJds rc:niinp, lush i tj> 



1 . Improvercnt in reading noticerJjlc 

2. Iiuj)rovcjnent in ;:bility to covjn-eticjul content and relate v;hat 
what he has read. 

3. For the first tiii.c child enjoyed readinp,, read on his own 
volition at home. 

4. Shov.'cd liiucli iiiiprove^neat in ability to pronounce words. 



X. 



General Coirjnents 



1. lliankful for the proj^ram, corisidercd it very ^ood. 
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APPLN'Dl) Vill (co:)»t) 



I. Method of Icrirniup of chikri. part i ri^::iL ion in ^aorrari. 

II. Did you have o|ijio? tbuj t> to obi.crvt- child al 'ialKin*- Tyju-. riter ClabS? 

No 

Why didn't you :jticnd 

1. lUn'.'SS 

2. IVorlJnp, 

3 . Me d i L a 1 appo i n t j-^.cn I 

4. Small children at lioh^e 

III. Your fcclinrs concerning, program 

1. Very impressed by modern ircthods of education and results 
achieved 

2. Step in rij^ht direction 

3. Thrilled v;ith laodern equipment 

4. Impressed with qual:ified su])ervision 

IV. Specialized services ri^ild received 

1. Special testinj^ at Jane Addaias /\nnex 

2. Contact with the special nurse 

3. Contact by letter 

4. Contact with the social worker 

5. Special home visit 

6. Contacted by telephone 

IVhdt did child tell you test was like. 

1. Like a leadinq test 

2. Seeing words on screen and then identifying them 
3 ''Involved blocks," matching pictures with words. ' 




V. Strong points of program. 

1. Child receives more individu.il attention 

2. Program improves his readinr, skills. 

3. The novelty of this apnroach to reading intrigues the child 
and inspires him to continue in his efforts to learn to read. 

4. Program instills condi fence in child which in turn makes him 
feel that he can improve his readin^r skills and docs. 

5. Held the child^s interest, his dislike of school disappears. 
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APPLNIilX VIII (c.o»t) 



VL 



Su(vyj5;tions foi^ inprovert-nt of j^rofrro". 



1. 'Ihc pro'*ra'Ti should be oxtoiidcd to all orades 

2. f . itinu::tion of in^orri.iu 

3. L.:)nf:cr period of D:rrticii)::tion for each clii Id J nvolvcd 

4. hxcelU-i.l as is 

VII, Ass}i>tancc i;iven l)y n;other \diilc child \:a5 in nroerom 

1. Helped child in nrOiiouacinp, difficult wonls , then UoC 
worcis in scntoncos 

2. l!el])ed child to vivl r.^iuno conf^nt what lie n^vd 

3. Assisted ciiild uith l)oi..cv.ork by havine hin I'ccai orally 
and tiien L-x.uain vrliat iie read 

4. Procured a^ldilional reading material and had child 
read aloud « 

Reaction to worl; booklet 

1. Very helpful 

2. Build confidcixe in child in hiiisclf and ability to acldcvc 

3. Very infornative 

VIII. Chan,p,es noticed in child while enrolled in program 



1. Attitude toward school 



MucJti 
10^* 



;Oine 



None 

25% 



2. Attitude toward reading 
Much Some 



35% 



30^ 



None 

20% 



Interest in rerding 
Much Some 



40% 



45^ 



None 



4. Ability to understand what he is reading 
Much Some None 

35% 45% 5% 

IX. Changes in child's reading habits 

1. For the first time the child really likes to read 

2. He takes his time now to pronounce words and speaks more clearly 

3. Improvement in spelling ability 

4. Improvement in ability to compixhend content and relate what had 
been read 

5. Improvement in reading speed noticeable 



ERIC 
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APPl\^^IX VllI (conH) 



General Conr:cntr. 

1. Hope for contir.'/ati Oil of ino-^rain 

2. Incoijjoratc thjs urof-riim inio rer,ular curriculum so 
tli.it every ciiilJ c.ia ,uotit by it. 

3. "I tiuvj '[.it tlic ]'ro]Cct uas a :'OoJ one, luJl was very surprise 
that child had no l-r.jk or i:o:... rorK jiroiccti^ to uork on at 
hor.ie, since soijc 'jarents woik and nvo uiia!>le to make the 
scssjoas. I'p. y.urc ihcy \;oiiid 1)C v;illin(' to help the cliild 
at hoT^.c. 1 doii't feel I v.a.s \/ell mforixd on what ]iroiect 
was about, or i^.ow it '^/as nro^'.ressin'j to date, so I really 
don't Know if I l;ji;vj the ct J id nuit a bit or no; at all. 
IVc neod a little cl(;ser relationship bct\.een hoMC and school 

4. Believe the y>ro^\y\uci riatie a definite chan<;e in the child. 
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Arpi:M)IX VIII fern' I) 



TalKinr *lyi^>cu'riter - Parent Oninionuairc 



'lothod of l.vi'.rniu'^ oi* chilJ*s j^arlicipation in prof:i\'L->. 



Note 

"id 7 



all 



Type of ho'ic work 



II 



Did you !i:iVc onporti::!! ty to ob:>orv? child at TalkiJii^ 'iypc\.Ti tcr Class? 



Yc'S 



IVhy didn't you attc;ul 

1 . j. llr.css 

2. Youn^'cr ciiildx^cii at hoi::e 

3. Docf or' s p^>i;jiiitjnent 

4. l.orking 

III. Your feclinfi conccrnin<; program. 

1 . Very iut crest in 

2. Happy child is in prof^ram 

3. - Should be liclpful in children's learning 

IV. Specialized services child received 

1. Contact \.'jth special nurse 

2. Received letter 

3. Special testing at Jane Addams Annex 
Khat did child tell you test was like. 

1. Nothing 

2. Liked it very much 

3. Test was easy 

V. Strong points of program 

1. Program improved his fcnovjledge of phonics 

2. Program improved ability to spell 

3. Teaches child to be self reliant 

4. Cliild did so well, should have been in program long ago. 

5. Improved his ability to understand what he is reading, and 
then be able to recognize words and able to spell them* 

VI. What suggestions do you have for improving this project? 

1. Tne possibility of help for the child that needs help in 
reading and writing. 

2. Excellent as is. 



ERIC 
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APiMMilX VII I Icoii't) 



VII. Asoistajice fuvcn by mother uhiic dnid \.as in program. 

1. Pelpcd ciiild u i th words 

2. A^>sj!jtC'd cnild \.iU, iiv~-c-.ork. 

5. Assisted child .-jth pre nornci ^i^^ difficult v;ord'^. 

4. Ilnviiie, child rcr.d si;.)le [ ool s 

5. Checked his *wOi> 'ic i)rob :ht lurne 

Reaction to \:or\: book let 

1. Especially hcjpful, inprovcd piadcs 

2. Tiioupht bouLl?; ]iicc 

3. Good feelin'^ to sec cJiild do k45 work corrcCLly. 

4. Assisted cliDd to understand more ^bout Ids uoik, 

VIII Changes noticed in child while enrolled in prop,ranu 
1. Attitude to\:ard school 



Much 

45'a 

Attitude toward reading 
Mucl) 
31% 

Interest in reading 
Much > 

"38^ 



Some 
1>8% 



Some 



Some 



None 



Noiie 



None 



4. Ability to understand what he is reading 
Much Some 



None 



44% 44% 

IX. IVhat changes did you find in your child's reading habits 

* 

1. Seemed more interested and tried harder 

2. Liked to read more 

3. Showii more interest, ajid understands words he never did before 

4. Reading improved, even plays school daily. 

5. Able to read and write a little faster 

X. General Comments. 

1 Child liked program and it held his interest. Regrets she 
wasn't able to see program in action. 



2. Very pleased as it helped the child very much. 
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I ^^ .ui ^ _ _ Dciu^ 

This s ir\\> in intoaht! to s.r .ilc r»- iiucM. of princi])als in 

rU'asc t\'_:v: tliJ.* ho.: '».I.jch te3;s L'iicliivi your 

p] }» rc-ccjitiv co-i;)lctc-u the six \;eck dor>ir,n 

[ "j Ills co:T.;^3'jtcd the UU) day fo]lt;;-up pr()c;rani 

llo'..^ in:;]iy linos h ivc cl:'s:'.cs frora your scl;ool i-i^rli c:})atec1 in the TclLiiu^, 
Tyncv;j i tc j nron-' u"? 

tine (fO 

i. Ulut c»o you cnnsjdor the smu^.^tlis of th* Talking Typewriter proeran? 



2. Wuch of th)sc strciiRths did you conside:- of most benefit to students 
in your scHdoI? 



3. VtTiat elcmcncs should be improved? 
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AlM'i.XPIX IX (con't) 



Tr 1^ • , r V-'. ■ r V (, 



t S Oj TV 



1. 



2, 



3. 



4. 



2. l^]-*cfl)' list ri '.-.y^ ill iliicli yrn ri_fl ih': i pprrr-c!. i.-cr 
liiC: It.'"';!'!' iifC'i; r.r hi yi.,ii cL.'>s, 



a. 



b. 



c. 



d. 



e. 



ERIC 
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APPLN'DiX .\ 
OBShkVA'ilO. ailDl 



School 



Princi])al 



KepJiiu' Consultant 



Criteria Oijscrvcti Kox Ol^scrw^j 



I. Room Ati.ioi.Dnorc 

A. Attrcictjvc 

B. Stimulating 
tviucMice of being a learning laboratoiy 

II • Teacher - Pupil Relationship 

A. Pupils sliow respect for thcj.iselves and otiiers 
Pupils are actively involved in tnc Icarnirig 
situation 

C. Teacher shows respect for opinions of pupils 

III. Organization of the Program 

A, Evidence of organized teaching plan 

B, Pupils show knowledge of group procedures 

C, Use of materials 

1. Materials prepared and readily available 

2. Appropriate audio-visual aids used 

3. Variety of stimulating visual aids used 

4. Evidence of appiopriato use of tcaciier- 
made and commercial devices 

5. Materials geared toward individualization 

IV. Teacher-Aide 

A. Aide shows by activity an awareness of class- 
room organization 

B. Aide knows and does her part to assist 
learning process 

C. Aide is skilled in drill procedures in small 
groups 

Aide is skilled in the operation of audio- 
visual equipment 



Dale 
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Gcnora 1 3 >• , tiii s rro"'j an seeks to iv. i>*ovc :ul i ru..]pvt ciici 3 

of dis:iJvanl'a';ecl ;)upi J r. in ^racic fu ir. 

Sj^cci fic.i] ly, the j;oal of Inc prop.r::ni in: 

1. To U-''\'ro\v t'AC rcavUMf skill of pir^ils '..ith soriou^ 
readii)^. disa^i J i cic:^ in av erfoi t tu Ijiiir; li:L,i a;) 
to ail ^]}ropri alu it vci fur tljcir r^culiiv^ c.Micct.'iHcy 
Kliich SiiTvi] in- ucteri'iijcd l^y llic j^o]iu~'i inlv, r foniala. 

* £!iyiJiIA i;^i'i_^^'J^:C{10N OF PAUTU;I1\\N1S 

Pui^ils selected for participation arc currently in oraJc four. 

'liiese pupil:; ^:iYc cvidciicc of: 

r.cverc reading disaidlity Lascd unoa tlic readiii'^ expectancy 
foiTuula and rcfpults of third grade standardized reading; 
measures ; 

consistent roadini^ failure (1), F and/or U grades) recorded 
on pupil record; 

slow progress through the grades 

liistory of school failure and limited success in mastering, 
the lani^uac;e based subjects. 

TIUiATOiiljT 

Rationale for treatment in this prot^ram is demonstrated through: 
. participation in a responsive learning environment 
. utilization of multi-sensory techniques 
individualization of instruction 

positive learning reinforcement through successful experiences 
self-pacing of instruction 

prescriptive teaching based on diagnostic data 
flexibility and versatility of teaching resources. 
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APPINUJX X (cop't) 



Till: TALKING iVPL^'IJlIIR 



The Talkini' lyiicv'riter ii; a ii'iilt j -peciia , fully syTtchroiiized 
cor.ii)Ulcr-hascd lec/jnin.; .systcii. Iiifonrat jon is presented both audibly 
and visually vnth any sequence of letters, ;;ords and p:iragra]>hs , It 
responds to the steuent j>roviding a constant flow of responses, result- 
ing in continuous success, building the coifidcncc of tliC learner. 

Following each learning *^ession, the student proceeds to t)ic 
language art? classroom where his lesson is reviewed, discussed and 
correlated with the materials in use in tbc classroom. 

Each student enters the system at his own skill level. As 
he progresses, diagnostic and progress cliecks prescribe proper study 
and reinforcement niaterials to optimise learning, , 

To assure support for the participant, the model includes the 
classroom teacher, educational aide, Talking Typewriter aides, tutors 
and parents as integral parts of the total program. Follow-up in the 
classroom continues with a coordinating consultant linking the class- 
room with the Talking Typewriter, providing guidance and further sup- 
port to the classroom teacher and class. 
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